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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OP THE MONTH 

" The Great Lover." — Miss Barrymore and Mrs. McChesney. — " Quinneys'."— 
Mr. Carpenter's hedonistic Baby. 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



Jean Paurel, illustrious baritone, darling of the operatic 
public, an incurable amorist at forty-six, is looking over a 
bundle of faded love letters. By one of them he is per- 
plexed: it recalls no memory. " She cannot spell," he 
muses, " and she is stupid. She must have been very beau- 
tiful." She has had, it is made known to us, many suc- 
cessors. One, the latest one, he truly loves — " with his 
whole heart and soul," he tells her . . . Yes, of course he 
has said the same thing before . . . but this is different. 
And here, you perceive, is his tragedy, and the tragedy of 
that delightful, if slight and not too consequential comedy, 
The Great Lover, in which you may see Mr. Leo Ditrichstein, 
at the Longacre, doing as perfect a piece of histrionic comedy 
as we have witnessed since the death of Mansfield. A 
tragedy : because, now that he would give as never before, 
he has nothing co offer that is not tarnished, degraded, by a 
hundred transitory consecrations. " Kisses are kisses 
whether you mean them or not," says Jean Paurel, eternal 
philanderer and tragic-comedian, to the lady upon whose 
reluctant bosom he would now find an ecstatic peace. Of 
course he yields her to her younger lover, though she would 
solace his sunset years and console him for the passing of 
his voice. But a tragic-comedian he is, as we have observed ; 
so, as the great passion of his life passes sobbingly through 
the door, you observe him, while the curtain falls lingeringly, 
arranging a rendezvous with the black-eyed divorcee who 
had come to worship him in his dressing-room the night 
before. 
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We wish The Great Lover were comedy of a little finer 
grain, a little deeper reach — as excellent and artistic a thing, 
in its differing way, as The Phantom Rival of Molnar, in 
which Mr. Ditrichstein disported himself so beguilingly last 
winter at the Belasco. But, for all its obvious defects, it is 
immensely and continuously amusing — though were it far 
less so, we should still remember it with gratitude because of 
the infinitely varied inflections with which it permits Mr. 
Ditrichstein to say " Cherie! " 

No doubt Miss Edna Ferber is entitled to a share in the 
guerdons which one must lay at the feet of Mrs. McChesney, 
in the person of Miss Ethel Barrymore ; for assuredly Miss 
Ferber (together with Mr. George V. Hobart) is in some 
degree responsible for the delectable Emma. But we are of 
that unfortunate minority who have not read the stories in 
which Mrs. McChesney was wont to live exclusively for the 
world of letters; so, in our case, the question persistently 
lingers : How much of this singularly actual and vivid per- 
sonage is due to the creative power of Miss Ferber and 
how much to the interpreting histrionism of the irresistible 
Miss Barrymore? 

The question is pertinent and has, for us, a certain justi- 
fying interest, because the play contrived by Miss Ferber 
and Mr. Hobart out of the McChesney stories, which has for 
weeks made cheerful and happy the atmosphere of the 
Lyceum Theatre, is not a play at all, but a parade of types. 
It is discursive, inept, lacking a beginning, a middle, and an 
end ; an uncouth, unsymmetrical framework for a display of 
some striking theatrical portraits. There is no disputing its 
humor, its wit ; but one ends as one begins, by saluting Miss 
Barrymore for a triumphant essay in personation — this is 
comedy of a superlatively fine and adroit and penetrating 
sort. There has been dispute as to whether a traveling 
saleswoman can be a lady — or, rather, as much of a lady as 
Miss Barrymore makes Emma McChesney. But this is an 
economic technicality that had best be left to the experts. 

As you cannot easily think of Our Mrs. McChesney with- 
out the participation of Miss Barrymore, so you cannot think 
of Quinneys', lately at Maxine Elliott's, without Mr. Fred- 
erick Ross as the vain, irascible, affectionate, restless, psalm- 
singing antiquarian who holds the play and its audiences in the 
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hollow of his hand. Quinneys' has a leisurely charm, a quaint 
humor; it has character and profile, individual flavor; and 
it is adequately supplied with the sort of appeal that is meat 
and drink to that awe-inspiring personage, the Average 
Theatregoer. But nevertheless, we cannot well think of it 
without Mr. Ross's Joe Quinney — with his exuberance of 
gesture, his tireless perambulations, his humming of hymn- 
tunes in moments of absorption, his delightful egoism and 
his equally delightful exacerbation, his Lancashire dialect, 
his final disgust with the " butterfly kiss." Perhaps a differ- 
ent conception of the part would be equally effective ; but we 
should have no interest in seeing it. The actuality of Mr. 
Ross's Quinney is irresistible. What more should we ask? 

This baby was a confirmed hedonist. To be sure, most 
babies are hedonists, though they seldom suspect it; and 
they do not often, after the engaging fashion of this particu- 
lar baby, meditate upon their inner life. More seldom still 
do they find themselves and their moods, their sensations, 
and their psychic adventures recorded and celebrated in 
music. Therefore, it will be seen, the baby who forms the 
subject of our discourse is in many ways exceptional. He 
belongs (we hasten to explain) in no sense to us, but to Mr. 
John Alden Carpenter of Chicago, who has narrated, under 
the engaging title of Adventures in a Perambulator, certain 
important matters peculiar to youthful hedonists in a suite 
for a very large and very modern orchestra, which Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch and the New York Symphony players per- 
mitted us to hear last month. 

We have said that this baby was a hedonist. Moreover, 
he has read Pater. " How can we pass [we hear him won- 
dering] most swiftly from point to point, and be present 
always at the focus where the greatest number of vital forces 
unite in their purest energy?" This desirable focus is, in 
his case, Mr. Carpenter's symphonic perambulator (delight- 
fully limned for us, in the orchestral narration, by strings 
and celesta). It is here, at the perambulatory focus, that 
the greatest number of vital forces " unite in their present 
energy. ' ' For this baby is not of the clan of Lamb 's ' ' Dream 
Children," who, once upon a time, inspired the indefatigable 
Sir Edward Elgar to the composition of illustrative music. 
The children of Lamb and Elgar were " nothing, less than 
nothing . . . dreams." They were " only what might 
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have been." Mr. Carpenter's juvenile is of a clamorous 
and persistent actuality. Tucked into his perambulator by 
an indomitable Nurse (" she is older than I, and very power- 
ful"), wrapped in a vacuum of wool, draft-proof and im- 
prisoning, a strap buckled over his stomach, the Nurse 
stands firmly behind, and they are off. "Whereupon it is at 
once perceived how the ' ' vital forces ' ' of our young hedon- 
ist converge and unite at this focal point. " ' Out ' is wonder- 
ful! It is always different, though one seems to have been 
there before. I cannot fathom it all. It is confusing, but 
it is Life!" And in the midst of Life is the most vital of 
forces — the Policeman: " an unprecedented man! Round 
like a ball ; taller than my father. Blue — fearful — fascinat- 
ing! " For the Nurse, too, this is a Vital Force. Here is 
Romance. There is a meeting, conversation. But our young 
hedonist, like the queen in the anecdote, is not amused: he 
terminates ruthlessly, by a private signal, this amorous en- 
counter; and again they are off. 

" Outdoors " is inexhaustible — this is indeed Life. But 
fleeting: " A counted number of pulses only is given to us 
of a variegated, dramatic life." Emerges, then, the Hurdy- 
Gurdy. A dark man turns music out of a box on wheels ; " a 
dark lady, richly dressed, turns when the man gets tired." 
They both smile. The hedonist smiles too, but with re- 
straint " — for " music is the most insidious form of noise " 
(the " most expensive " form of noise, said Gautier — the 
hedonist is a poor quoter). Yet he is swayed. He would 
dance, with the Nurse and the Perambulator. But alas, at 
the moment of highest ecstasy, retribution falls. It is the 
Pohceman, grim, blue, implacable. He has remembered the 
" private signal ": he has stopped the music — that irresist- 
ible waltz, dazzingly adorned with glockenspiel, harp, 
celesta, xylophone, is silenced. Music and players are driven 
away ..." delightful, forbidden music! " 

A new excitement follows — the Lake, with its little waves, 
quivering and fearful, and its pursuing big ones, that are 
really amiable ; for you can see a thousand sunbeams danc- 
ing with impunity on their very backs. Can there be a more 
delicious thrill than is yielded here? There can be. There 
is. Dogs! One by one they appear; then in pairs; then in 
societies. " Little dogs, with sisters; big dogs, with aged 
parents. Kind dogs, brigand dogs, sad dogs, and gay." 
And of course the orchestra "Yaps!" with persuasive real- 
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ism ; and of course you hear ' ' Aeh ! Du Lieber Augustin " 
and " Where, Oh Where, Has My Little Dog Gone?" 

Now, his spirit having been set free, his senses having 
been duly stirred, according to the classic prescription for 
hedonists, our hero's soul becomes relaxed. " The 
wheels of my perambulator make a sound that quiets my 
nerves. I lie very still. I am quite content. In order to 
think more clearly, I close my eyes. . . . How very large 
the world is! How many things there are! " And so we 
leave our drowsy hedonist and his varied excitements, with 
the orchestra singing him to sleep. 

The musical literature of childhood is small, and most of 
it is insipid and thin. Mr. Carpenter has enriched it. We 
can think of no music dealing with the psychological stuff of 
childhood that we would so gladly hear again as this win- 
some and subjugating suite. It is conceived and accom- 
plished with unfailing tact. How easily, in the hands of a 
less scrupulous and reticent artist, — above all, in the hands 
of a sentimentalist with a defective sense of humor, — it 
might have turned into something merely saccharine and 
absurd. But Mr. Carpenter has a mellow and delicate 
humor, fine taste, a right and sure instinct in these treacher- 
ous matters. Moreover, he is witty, poetic, imaginative. 
We should be less than just to Mr. Carpenter if we forebore 
to say that we wish he would steel himself against the De- 
bussyean wizardry and go more sturdily his own way. He 
does not need Debussy, when he can give us such pages as 
the opening, as most of the " Hurdy-Gurdy " section, as the 
close of ' ' The Lake ' ' : here are beauty, charm, whimsical 
and contagious humor, at moments an enchanting tender- 
ness. Looking back upon that dim and miraculous world, 
which is at once so near and personal yet so strange and in- 
credible and remote, — which is even sometimes wholly shut 
away by forests and cities or by clouds and mists, — he has 
contrived to share with us the memory of his vision ; so that, 
if only for a moment, we, too, remember those enchanted 
heights. 

Lawrence Gilmait. 



